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tion in which this language is held. The languages of
Southern India are not derived from Sanskrit, but from that
which was spoken by the early inhabitants of the peninsula
before its conquest by the Brahmanical, or Sanskrit-speaking
race; and Dr. Caldwell, in his learned and able work on the
Comparative Grammar of these Dravidian languages, shows
that they are distantly related to the Scythian or Tartar
tongues, as also in some measure to Hungarian and [Finnish.
The South Indian languages have, however, engrafted upon
the original stock many Sanskrit words, the proportion being
greatest in Malayalim, next in Telugu, and least in Tamil.

The Tamil language, spoken by at least twelve millions
of people, is very pleasing and euphonious in character,
though it is more circumlocutory and diffuse than English;
a page of the latter, when translated, generally occupies
If pages of the same size in Tamil.

The Tamil alphabet has 30 letters (12 vowels and 18 con-
sonants), and 216 combined or compound characters. The
characters are read from left to right, as in English and
other European tongues. Dr. Winslow's Tamil Dictionary
contains 67,452 words. In native books the words are
printed without separation, certain letters being altered,
omitted, or doubled, according to the connection; thus,
"vanthu iruMriren," "I have come," becomes "vanthinik-
Itiren? "solla ponan? "he went to tell," becomes "sottap-
ponanf "Tcadalthirei" "wave of the sea," becomes "kadat-
tlrei? and so on. Tamil grammarians divide the words into
four classes or parts of speech, viz., Koun, Verb, Adjective,
and Particle.

This language lias many peculiarities of grammar and
idiom. There is no word corresponding to our relative pro-
noun "who" or "which," the deficiency being abundantly
supplied by participles used only with the noun, somewhat
like the Greek participle in on, omenos, &c. Thus "the